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Excavations at Tel el-Amarna. 


During the last four months I have been excavating at this place, the 
capital of Khuenaten. Past times have done their best to leave nothing for 
the present—not even a record. The Egyptians carried away the buildings 
in whole blocks down to the lowest foundations, completely smashed the 
sculptures, and left nothing in the houses; and the Museum authorities, and 
a notorious Arab dealer, have cleared away without any record what had 


escaped the other plunderers of this century. I have now endeavored to 
recover what little remained of the art and history of this peculiar site, by ~ 
careful searching in the town. From the tombs I am debarred, although the 
authorities are doing nothing whatever there themselves, and the tomb of 
Khuenaten remains uncleared, with pieces of the sarcophagus and vessels 
thrown indiscriminately in the rubbish outside. 

The region of main interest is the palace; and the only way to recover 
the plan was by baring the ground and tracing the bedding of the stones 
which are gone. For this I have cleared all the site of the buildings, and in 
course of the work several rooms with portions of painted fresco pavements 
have been found. One room which was nearly entire, about 51 by 16 feet, 
and two others more injured, have now been entirely exposed to view, and 
protected by a substantial house, well lighted, and accessible to visitors. 
The building was erected by the Public Works Department; but I under- 
stand that it will be paid for by English aid, without utilizing the tourist tax. 
With the exception of a pavement reported to exist at Thebes, these are the 
only examples of a branch of art which must have been familiar in the palaces 
of Egypt. The subjects of these floors are tanks with fish, birds and lotus; 
groups of calves, plants, birds and insects; and a border of bouquets and 
dishes. But the main value of these lies in the new style of art displayed; 
the action of the animals, and the naturalistic grace of the plants, are unlike 
any other Egyptian work, and are unparalleled even in classical frescoes. 
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Not until modern times can such studies from nature be found. Yet this 
was done by Egyptian artists; for where the lotus occurs, the old conven- 
tional grouping has constrained the design, and the painter could not over- 
step his education, though handling all the other plants with perfect individ- 
uality. That Babylonian influence was not active, is seen by the utter absence 
of any geometrical ornament; neither rosettes or stars, frets or circles, nor 
any other such elements are seen, and perhaps no such large piece of work 
exists so clear of all but natural forms. Some small fragments of sculptured 
‘columns show that this flowing naturalism was as freely carried out in relief 
as in color. 

Of the architecture there remains only small pieces flaked off the columns. 
By comparing these the style can be entirely recovered; and we see that 
both the small columns in the palace, and those five feet thick in the river 
frontage, were in imitation of bundles of reeds, bound with inscribed bands, 
with leafage on base and on capital, and groups of ducks hung up around 
the neck. A roof over a well in the palace was supported by columns of a 
highly geometrical pattern, with spirals and chevrons. In the palace front 
were also severer columns inscribed with scenes, and with capitals imitating 
gigantic jewelry. The surface was encrusted with brilliant glazes, and the 
ridges of stone between the pieces were gilt, so that it resembled jewels set 
in gold. An easy imitation of this was by painting the hollows and ridges, 
and the crossing lines of the setting soon look like a net over the capital. 
We are at once reminded of the ‘‘ net work” on the capitals of Solomon, 
and see in these columns their prototype. 

This taste for inlaying was carried to great lengths on the flat walls. The 
patterns were incrusted with colored glazes, and birds and fishes were painted 
on whole pieces and let into the blocks ; hieroglyphs were elaborately carved , 
in hard stones and fixed in the hollowed forms, black granite, obsidian, and 
quartzite in white limestone, and alabaster in red granite. The many frag- 
ments of stele which have come from here already, and which I have found, 
appear to show a custom of placing one stela—with the usual adoration of 
the sun by the king and queen—in each of the great halls of the palace and 
temple. These stelz are in hard limestone, alabaster, red granite, and black 
granite. I have found more stele on the rocks on both sides of the Nile, 
and have seen in all eight on the eastern and three on the western cliffs. 

The history of this site, and of the religious revolutions, is somewhat 
«<learer than before. Khuenaten came to the throne as a minor; for in his 
sixth year he had only one child, and in his eighth year only two, as we 
learn from the stele, suggesting that he was not married till his fifth year 
apparently. On his marriage he changed his name from Amenhotep IV. 
(which occurs on a papyrus from Gurob in his fifth) to Khuenaten (which 
‘we find here in the sixth). A scarab which I got last year in Cairo shows 
Amenhotep (with Amen erased subsequently) adoring the cartouches of the 
Aten, settling his identity with Khuenaten. In a quarry here is the name of 
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his mother, Queen Thii, without any king ; so she was probably regent dur- 
ing his minority, and started this capital here herself. 

The character of the man, and the real objects of his revolution in religion 
and art, are greatly cleared by our now being able to see him as in the flesh. 
By an inexplicable chance, there was lying on the ground, among some 
stones, a plaster cast taken from his face immediately after his death for the 
use of the sculptors of his funeral furniture ; with it were the spoiled rough 
blocks of granite ushadtis for his tomb. The cast is in almost perfect condi- 
tion, and we can really now study his face, which is full of character. There 
is no trace of passion in it, but a philosophical calm with great obstinacy and 
impracticability. He was no vigorous fanatic, but rather a high bred theo- 
’ rist and reformer; not a Cromwell but a Mill. An interesting historical 
study awaits us here from his physiognomy and his reforms. No such cast 
remains of any other personage in ancient history. 

According to one view, he was followed successively by four kings, Ra 
saa ka khepru, Tut ankhamen, Ai, and Horemheb, in peaceable succession. 
But of late it has been thought that the last three were rival kings at Thebes ; 
and that they upheld Amen in rivalry to Khuenaten and his successor, who 
were cut very short in their reigns. Nothing here supports the latter view. 
A, great number of moulds for making pottery rings are found here in facto- 
ries ; and those of Tut ankhamen are as common and as varied as of Khu- 
enaten, showing that he was an important ruler here for a considerable time. 
Of Ai rings are occasionally found here, as also of Horemheb, who has left 
a block of sculpture with his cartouche in the temple of Aten. So it is cer- 
tain that he actually upheld the worship of Aten early in his reign, and 
added to the buildings here, far from being a destructive rival overthrowing 
this place from Thebes. Afterwards he re-established Amen (as I got a 
scarab of his in Cairo, ‘‘ establishing the temple of Amen” ), and he removed 
the blocks of stone wholesale from here to build with at Thebes. Later than 
Horemheb there is not a trace here; Seti and Ramessu are absolutely un- 
known in this site, showing that it was stripped of stone and deserted before 
the XIXth Dynasty. Hence about two generations, from 1400 to 1340 B. 
C., are the extreme limits of date for everything found here. The masonry 
was re-used at Thebes, Memphis, and other places where the name of Khu- 
enaten has been found. 

The manufactures of this place were not extensive—glass and glazes were 
the main industries; and the objects so common at Gurob (metal tools, 
spindles, thread, weights, and marks on the pottery) are all rare here. The 
furnace and the details of making the colored blue and green frits, have been 
found. Pottery moulds for making the pendants of fruits, leaves, animals, 
&c., are abundant in the factories ; and a great variety of patterned ‘+ Pheeni- 
cian” glass vases are found, but only in fragments. 

The cuneiform tablets discovered here were all in store rooms outside the 
palace ; they were placed by the house of the Babylonian scribe, which was 
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localized by our finding the waste pieces*of his spoiled tablets in rubbish 
holes. <A large quantity of fragments are found of the AZgean pottery, like 
that of the early period at Mykene and Ialysos. ‘This is completely in ac- 
cord with what I found at Gurob, but with more variety in form. The 
Pheenician pottery which I found at Lachish is also found here, so we now 
have a firm dating for all these styles. The connection between the natural- 
istic work of these frescoes and the fresco of Tiryns and the gold cups of 
Vaphio is obvious; and it seems possible that Greece may have started 
Khuenaten in his new views of style, which he carried out so fully by his 
native artists. The similarity of the geometrical pattern columns to the 
sculptures of the Mykenz period is striking; hitherto such Egyptian deco- 
ration was only known in color, and not in relief. We have yet a great 
deal to learn as to the influences between Greece and Egypt, but this place 
has helped to open our eyes. W. M. FLInvers PETRIE, 
In Zhe Academy, London. 





The Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions. 


It is now a good many years since scholars canie to the conclusion that 
the ** Khata” of the Egyptian monuments, the Khate or Khatta of the As- 
syrian inscriptions were the Hittites, or more correctly Khitti (Khattai), of 
the Old Testament. Not only are the names phonetically identical, but the 
geographical position of the Khata and Khate of the Egyptians and Assyr- 
ians was the same as that of the northern Hittites of Scripture. Their monu- 
ments are found all along the lines of the two military high-roads which run 
through Asia-Minor from east to west, and centered in the district where the 
ruins of the Hittite city of Boghaz Keni and the palace of Eyuk may 
still be seen. Scholars have been ignorant of the language which 
they spoke. Their inscriptions, which are many, have hitherto been un- 
deciphered. We could only infer that they are all written in what is sub- 
stantially the same language, and that the grammatical forms of the language 
were expressed by means of constantly recurring suffixes. In a recent ar- 
ticle Prof. Sayce said: ‘** The Hittite proper names which are recorded on 
the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments show that the language was not 
Semitic, nor do I believe that it was Indo-European. IfI had to offer a con- 
jecture as to its relationship, from the evidence of the proper names, I should 
name the language of the Vannic cuneiform inscriptions as that to which it 
was nearest allied.” Hardly was the article, from which the above extract is 
taken, before the public when Prof. Sayce has sent a letter from Egypt, 
which we copy from the London Academy, in which he thinks that he is on 


the right track towards the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions. He 
Says: 


‘* T have, I believe, at last succeeded in breaking through the blank wall 
of Hittite decipherment which has so long defied my efforts. Twelve years 
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ago, with the help of the bilingual text of Tarkondémos, I advanced a little 
way, but want of materials prevented me from going further; and though I 
believed that the method I had pursued was correct—a belief which the 
bilingual cylinder recently acquired by the Ashmolean Museum has now 
confirmed—it seemed to lead to no fresh results. At length, however, the 
want has been supplied, and new materials have come to hand, chiefly 
through the discoveries of Messrs. Ramsay, Hogarth and Headlam in Asia 
Minor. The conclusions to be derived from the latter are stated in an ar- 
ticle of mine which has just been published in the last number of the Recuez/ 
de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et al’ Archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes. 
Since that article was written, I have once more gone through the Hittite 
texts in the light of our newly-acquired facts, and have, I believe, succeeded 
in making out the larger part of them. 

‘* Here I can give only a sketch of the chief results at which I have arrived ; 
detailed account of the process by which these results have been obtained 
will appear in another place. 

‘¢ As in the languages of Van, of Mitanni, and of Arzana, the Hittite noun 
possessed a nominative in —s, an accusative in —7, and an oblique case which 
terminated in a vowel, while the adjective followed the substantive, the same 
suffixes being attached to it as to the substantive with which it agreed. The 
character which I first conjectured to have the value of se, and afterwards of 
me, really has the value of ze. 

‘¢ The inscriptions of Hamath, like the first and third inscriptions of Jera- 
blis, are records of building. The second inscription of Jerablis is little 
more than a list of royal-or rather high-priestly titles, in which the king ‘ of 
Eri and Khata’ is called 


‘the beloved of the god (Sutekh), the mighty, who is under the protection 
of the god Sarus, the regent of the earth, and the divine Nine; to whom the 
god (Sutekh) has given the people of the Hittites . . . the powerful 
(prince), the prophet of the Nine great gods, beloved of the Nine and of 
‘ , son of the god.’ 


‘* The first inscription of Jerablis states that ‘the high priest’ and his god 
have erected ‘ images’ to Sarus- * -erwes and his son. Who the latter were 
is not mentioned, nor is the name of the son given. Those who have read 
what I have written formerly on the Hittite inscriptions will notice that I 
was wrong in supposing that Sarus- * -erwes and his father were the father 
and grandfather of the Carchemish king to whom the monument belongs. 

** One of the most curious facts that result from my decipherment of the 
texts—supposing it to be correct—is the close similarity that exists between 
the titles assumed by the Hittite princes and those of the Egyptian Pharaohs 
of the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties. The fact has an important bearing 
on the age to which the monuments of Hamath and Carchemish must be 
assigned. The similarity extends beyond the titles, the Hittite system of 
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writing presenting in many respects a startling parallelism to that of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. Thus, ‘word’ or ‘order’ is denoted by a head, 
a phonetic character, and the ideograph of ‘speaking,’ the whole being a 
fairly exact counterpart of the Egyptian /ef-ro, ‘an oral communication.’ 
It would seem as if the inventor of the Hittite hieroglyphs had seen those 
of Egypt, just as Doalu, the inventor of the Sei syllabary, is known to have 
seen European writing. This likeness between the graphic systems of the 
Hittites and the Egyptians has been a surprise to me, since I had hitherto 
believed that, as the Hittite hieroglyphs are so purely native in origin, the 
graphic system to which they belong must also be purely native. 

‘* Of course, I know that the statements I have been making will be re- 
ceived with incredulity. I only ask that scholars shall suspend their judg- 
ment in regard to them until the publication of the arguments on which they 
rest, when it will be seen that they follow logically from my interpretation of 
the famous ‘ bilingual boss.’ Nor can I pretend to have done more than open 
the road to future research. I cannot read the proper names (except in one 
or two instances), and my knowledge of Hittite grammar is extremely 
meagre. But in scientific matters the beginning is often ‘ half the whole.” 

‘© A. H. Sayce.” 

P.S.—‘‘I can now offer an explanation of the non-Assyrian word samra- 
timma, which occurs (Odv. 20) in the letter of the Mittanian king Dusratta, 
belonging to Rostovich-Bey of which I have published a transcription in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology (June 1889). The 
determinative attached to the name of Kamru (No. 261) in the North Syrian 
List of Thothmes III. shows that the word must have signified ‘ house’ in 
one of the languages spoken in that part of the world (see Records of the 
Past, new series, vol. v., p. 38). From the borrowed 4amru, an Assyrian 
kamratu, or with the mimmation samratimmu, would have been formed. 
The sense would be precisely that which is required in the passage in ques- 
tion, and accordingly we shall have to translate: ‘ And now my brother has 
not permitted them [7.e. my ambassadors] to go home, but has detained 
them exceedingly.’” 





The opposition Oriental Congress will meet in London, September 5-12, 
1892, under the presidency of Prof. Max Miiller. The opening address 
will be delivered by Prof. Max Miiller, on Monday, September 5, 
atir A.M. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone will deliver his address on 
Tuesday, September 6. The following are the Presidents of Sections: 
India—Lord Reay; Aryan—Prof. Corvell; Archiac Greek in the East— 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone; China in the Far East—Sir Thomas Wade ; 
Assyrian—Prof. A. H. Sayce; Semitic—Prof. W. Robertson Smith; 
Australian, Sir Arthur Gordon ; Anthropological—E. B. Tyler ; Egyptian— 
P. LePage Renouf. Further particulars can be obtained of the Honorary 
Treasurer, 22 Albemarle street, London. 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. VI. 


PAPYRUS D’ORBINEY. 
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TRANSLATION. 


wickedly? You have not heard me* say such words (as I am accused of), 
for I am truly your younger brother. Indeed 63 you have taken the place 
of a father to me, and your wife the place of a mother. Now see, when you 
told me to get seed for us, then your 64 wife said to me: ‘ Come, let us en- 
joy an hour of intercourse!’ Alas, how she has perverted the truth in what 
she told you! ”+ Zhen he 66 revealed to him all the things that had taken 
place between himself and his wife,{ avd swore by Ra-Hor-Khuti,” 


*Lit.: “my mouth,” 
+Lit. : ‘‘ upset it for you in the facts ”’ 
TLit. : ‘in respect to himself with his wife.’’ 
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vi. Transliteration. 
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TRANSLATION. 


saying: ** What do you mean (by wishing) to kill me so wickedly,**® when 
you were (standing) with your knife behind the door?* Fie upon such 
treachery!”* Then he took a 67 sharp knife and castrated himself, throw- 


ing 


the flesh+ into the water for the fish*® to devour. Thereupon 68 he 


fainted away for he became weak. But his” older brother took it very much 
to heart{ and began to weep exceedingly ; yet he could not cross§ to where 





*Lit.: ‘* how about you to kill me so wickedly ?” 
+Lit. : ‘* he was in P sent te it. 

TLit.: “ in grieving his heart very very much.’’ 
#Lit.: ‘‘ not did he know to cross,”’ etc. 
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NOTES. 

“The word Ra-Hor-Khuti is here spelled in full with quite an unnecessary 
amount of signs. The sign S Khuti, which we translate ‘‘horizon,” is 
here written a little differently, but distinctly shows that the word is a dual 
(whence the two A)R) at the end, and the two E-3). The same spelling oc- 
curs again in line 82. This double horizon points directly to the double 
heaven in which the ancient Egyptians believed and which was expressed in 
the inscriptions as = and so frequently represented by the picture of a wo- 
man on hands and feet over another one reclining. Undoubtedly the ex- 
pression ‘* Horus, sun of the two horizons” refers to the sun giving light to 
the world of the gods and to that of mortals. 


583A curious sentence with either some mistake or omissions. The 


pa in line 65 seems superfluous, and the <== K after er Khadbu, if it be 
‘i = 
at all the first person ** me,” must stand for @ vi kua, else we must trans- 


late ** your in your killing so wickedly.” 

**** door” —‘**the house-gates.” The word — means **mouth, gate,” 
and <=p><¢ is the dual: ‘*two gates,” or **door.” In line 84 the ruui has an 
altogether different meaning, as it is there in combination with ua, and signi- 
fies ** with one mouth, in unison.” 

*qat really means ‘‘trick,” and hutu ‘ miserable.” The grammar in 
this sentence is vile. Literally it may mean ‘‘in a trick of meanness,” 
though the fem. sing. article ta will hardly match with the plur. masc. hutu. 

**¢the fish”—The article pa, which is masc. sing. by mistake for na or 
nan, the plural masc. 


**his””—The scribe has paik ‘‘ your” instead of paif “his.” 


The Egyptian Ka: 
OR, THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, AMONG THE AN- 
CIENT EGYPTIANS. 


It is remarkable that the ancient Egyptians were the first people of antiq- 
uity who believed in the immortality of the soul. Recent investigations 
seem to prove conclusively that the Ka of the ancient Egyptians signifies life, 
or the vital principle. It was not the statues of the deceased that the Egyp- 
tians worshipped, but the living Ka which was supposed to reside in the 
stone or wood that was the object of adoration. The statue could be de- 
stroyed and replaced with another, but the extinction of the Ka, meant the 
extinction of the divine spark, the annihilation of the dead man’s prospects 
of ultimate reunion with his spirit. It meant loss of immortality. 

In Zhe Expository Times of Edinburgh, for June, the editor refers to the 
subject as follows: ‘**For a right understanding of the life and thoughts of 
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the ancient Egyptian, there is nothing more important than a right under- 
standing of what is called Aa.’ So says Professor Sayce in the Academy of 
February 13. Now, the most courageous effort to give an explanation of 
what is called a Xa is found in Miss Amelia B. Edwards’ new book, PAara- 
ohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. But before looking into that fascinating volume, 
let us hear Professor Sayce’s own explanation. He says: ‘I am inclined to 
identify the Aa with the Accadian Z7, which, in my Hibbert Lectures, I 
have defined as life manifested under the form of movement, whether real or 
imaginary. Whatever was conceived of as capable of movement possessed a 
Zi, just as much as it possessed a shadow. Originally, of course, it was only 
an object which could possess a Z/ ; but in course of time the necessities of 
logic caused the conception of a Z/ to be extended to the phenomena and 
powers of nature, as well as to the gods themselves. Whether there was any 
historical connection between the Accadian idea of this Z/ and the Egyptian 
idea of the Xa we shall probably never know. Psychologically there was a 
very close relation between them.’ 

‘* This seems to need further explanation. Let us turn to Miss Edwards, 
and go back a little. ‘Man, emerging from barbarism, is like an intelligent 
child, full of curiosity about himself. He is puzzled by the mystery of his 
own existence, and, according to his limited experience, he seeks to account 
for that mystery. Now, the ancient inhabitant of the Nile Valley accounted 
for himself in a very elaborate and philosophical fashion. He conceived of 
man as a composite being, consisting of at least six parts; namely, a body, 
(Khat), a soul (Ba), an intelligence (Khou), a shadow (Khaibit), a name, 
(Ren), and another element called in Egyptian a Ka. The co-operation of 
these several parts as one harmonious whole constituted the living man. 
But they were dissociated by death, and could only be reunited after a long 
probation. When so reunited it was for ever. The man attained immortal- 
ity, and became as one of the gods. Meanwhile, being dead, the Body lay 
inert in the depths of the tomb; the Soul performed a perilous pilgrimage 
through a demon-haunted Valley of Shades; the Intelligence, freed from 
mortal encumbrance, wandered through space; the Name, the Shadow, and 
the Heart awaited the arrival of the Soul when its pilgrimage should be ac- 
complished ; and the Ka dwelt with the mummy in the sepulchre.’ 

‘* What, then, is this Ka? We have heard Professor Sayce’s opinion. Be- 
fore reading that of Miss Edwards, let us, by way of contrast, for there is in- 
struction in the contrast, quote the opinion of other Egyptologists of light 
and leading. Dr. Brugsch, in his Hieroglyphic Dictionary, explains it as 
‘the person, the individuality, the being,’ Professor Maspero, recognizing 
its incorporeal character, calls it ‘the double.” Mr. Le Page Renouf likens 
it to the ‘eidolon’ of the Greeks, the ‘genius’ of the Romans. And Dr. 
Wildemann has lately written an interesting paper to show that it was not 
the person, but what he calls the ‘ personality’ or ‘ individuality’ of the de- 
ceased—meaning thereby that which distinguished him in life from other 
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men; in other words, the mental impression which was evoked when his 
name was mentioned. 

‘* Widely as these definitions differ, they agree, as Miss Edwards points 
out, in one thing. They all bear witness to the unsubstantial nature of the 
Ka. It is not the man, it is not the body of the man, nor his soul, nor any 
substantial reality. It is a ‘ Spectral Something,’ inseparable from the man 
during life, surviving him after death, and destined to be reunited with him 
hereafter. 

‘*Yet this shadowy something, as unsubstantial apparently as a dream, is 
known to us almost entirely in connection with its prowess in the matter of 
eating and drinking. ‘ Though the Ka occasionally figures in historical 
texts, and with reference to living persons, he is ¢vvariad/y met with in me- 
morial inscriptions, from the old Pyramid period down to the comparatively 
recent time when the ancient religion was superseded by Christianity. 
Throughout that long time (namely, from about four thousand years before 
Christ to the reign of the Emperor Theodosius I., three hundred and seventy- 
nine years after Christ), one special formula, graven on funerary tablets, re- 
‘ mained almost word for word the same. That formula was neither more 
nor less than an invocation addressed by the deceased to all who might visit 
or pass by his tomb, imploring them to offer up a prayer on his account to 
Osiris, the God of the Dead. This sounds curiously modern, reminding us 
of a similar prayer which we have all’ seen many a time in little village 
churchyards on the continent of Europe. The resemblance, however, does 
not go very far. Jacques Bonhomme petitions you to say a Paternoster for 
the répose of his soul. But the ancient Egyptian appealed to passers-by on 
behalf, not of his soul, which was performing its pilgrimage in Hades, but 
of his Ka, which was the companion of his mummy in the tomb. And what 
may we suppose he wanted for his Ka? Peace, after the battle of life? Lov- 
ing remembrance on the part of those who survived him? Not at all. His 
supplication was of a far more material character. It was literally for the 
good things of this world—in a word, for what is expressly termed a ‘ square 
meal.’’ 

‘* Miss Edwards quotes two of these petitions. They are almost exactly 
alike. Here is the earliest. It is the funerary tablet of one Pepi-Na, who 
lived in the early part of the Sixth Dynasty, some three thousand five hun- 
dred years before our era :— 

***O ye who live upon the earth! 


Ye who come hither and are servants of the gods! 
Oh, say these words: 
«Grant thousand of loaves, thousands of jars of wine, thousands of jars of beer, thousands of 
beeves, thousands of geese, to the Ka of the Royal Friend Pepi-Na, Superintendent of the Royal 
Household, and Superior of the Priests of the Pyramid of King Pepi.’ 


‘‘ The mere repetition of this formula was supposed to be sufficient to fur- 
nish forth this dainty meal. But the Egyptians were not content with an 
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imaginary banquet. They actually provided the things they were asked for. 
‘The four oxen who dragged the funeral sledge to the tomb on the day of 
burial were slaughtered and cut up on the spot; gazelles and geese were also 
slain; and these, together with great sheaves of onions and cucumbers, and 
basket-loads of bread, corn, dates, nuts, and other eatables, as well as a num- 
ber of large jars filled with wine, milk, water, and barley beer, were depos- 
ited in the sepulchral chamber, and then walled up with the mummy. And 
afterwards, at stated dates, the descendants of the dead deposited food and 
drink in the votive chapel attached to the tomb.’ 

‘* And all this was for the Ka. It was neither a sacrifice to the gods nor 
yet for the benefit of the mummy. The ‘mummy, indeed, is a very secondary 
personage compared with the Ka. The tomb itself was called the ‘ House 
of the Ka,’ not the house of the mummy. A creature that ‘clamored for 
beeves and geese and wine and beer, whose bill of fare put the most stupen- 
dous of civic banquets to shame, to whom an ox roastéd whole would be of 
no more account than a beef-lozenge to an alderman,’ in Miss Edwards’ 
expressive phrase, could scarcely be the airy nothing which the Egyptolo- 
gists try to conceive. Miss Edwards holds the belief (and she supports it 
by a strong array of arguments as well as the evidence of sculptures and in- 
scriptions) that the Ka stood for the /ife, the vital principle in the man. 

‘**¢ The ancient Egyptian was incapable of conceiving abstract ideas ; hence 
it follows that he necessarily conceived of vitality as a separate entity. We 
ourselves speak figuratively of the life as ‘ going out of the body’ at the mo- 
ment of death; but the Egyptians believed not only that it went out, but 
that it thenceforth led an independent existence. They knew that the living 
man nourished his life—his Ka—with meats and drinks; and they naturally 
and naively concluded, from their concrete point of view, that meats and 
drinks were necessary to the existence of the Ka when its partnership with 
the body should be dissolved. It was, in fact, because the Ka was the life 
that it required nourishment; and because it was of divine origin that it sur- 
vived the death of the body. The starvation of the Ka was, therefore, a 
more grievous calamity than the destruction of the body. The body could 
be replaced by a statue, or even by a painting; but the extinction of the Ka 
meant the extinction of the divine spark, the annihilation of the dead man’s 
prospects ot ultimate reunion with his Ka. In a word, it meant the loss of 
his immortality.’ Thus Miss Edwards persuasively argues. 

‘** We shall not follow her now into the question of the bearing of this sub- 
ject upon Egyptian painting and sculpture. It is enough merely to notice 
that the statues and even the paintings which were buried in the tomb with 
the mummy were intended to form a body for the Ka, if the mummy should 
be destroyed. In order, therefore, that the Ka should feel at home in his 
new body of stone or wood, the statue was bound to be as exactly like the 
man as the sculptor’s art could make it. If the man was ugly, the statue 
must also be ugly. If he had any personal defect, the statue must faithfully 
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reproduce it; as, for instance, in the funerary statue of Nemhotep, a de- 
formed dwarf, who held a high office at Court under a Pharaoh of the Sixth 
Dynasty. The sculptor of a Ka statue dared not flatter. 

‘¢ Of more immediate interest for us is Miss Edwards’ suggestion that this 
very word Ka is none other than the usual Hebrew A‘/az, meaning ‘ life.’ 
‘It may be,’ she says, ‘ that the Greeks borrowed their ‘ vital spark,’ as they 
borrowed so much else, from the Egyptians; and I do not doubt that the 
Hebrews—who carried away even more intellectual spoils than spoil of silver 
and gold and raiment out of the land of bondage—were indebted to their task- 
masters for their doctrine of the ‘Khai’ or life. They, in fact, borrowed 
not only the notion, but the word, for the ‘ Kha’ and the ‘ Khai’ are surely 
one and the same.’ ° 

‘*And so we recall that touching scene in the life of Joseph when his 
brethren came down to the land of Egypt to buy themselves corn, and the 
wronged brother saw them for the first time since he had been left to starve 
in the pit at Dothan. ‘Send one of you,’ he said, ‘and let him fetch your 
brother, and ye shall be kept in prison, that your words may be proved, 
whether there be any truth in you; or else by the life of Pharaoh surely ye 
are spies’ (Gen, xlii.: 16). ‘I have not the slightest doubt,’ says Miss Ed- 
wards, ‘that what he actually said was, ‘By the Ka of Pharaoh, surely ye 
are spies.’ It was the most solemn judicial oath which an Egyptian could 
take. To take it lightly was punishable by death. For the Ka was the life, 
and the Ka of the king was the life of the king which he received directly as 
a divine gift from Ra, the greatest of the solar gods.’ ” : 


An Ancient Royal Marriage. 

The work of arrangement in the British Museum, especially in the Orien- 
tal Department, under the charge of Dr. E. Wallis Budge, is making rapid 
progress, and he has just placed on exhibition in the Second Egyptian Sa- 
loon several important inscriptions, one of which is a document of astonish- 
ing interest. It is a small clay tablet about eight inches by four square, and 
containing about ninety-eight lines of very fine cuneiform writing, and would 
at first seem rather to belong to the Assyrian Department rather than to that 
of Egypt. An examination of the tablet, however, shows that it is in its 
right place, for it is made of Nile mud, and bears upon it the marriage pro- 
posal of a Pharaoh for the hand of the daughter of the King of Babylon. It 
is evidently the duplicate copy of a letter written about B. C. 1530, that is, 
over thirty-four centuries ago. Thus are we admitted into the innermost 
secrets of the palace life of Egypt, with the jealousies and intrigues of the 
harem. ; 

In 1888 some curious antiquities were found by the Arabs in the mounds 
known as Tel el-Amarna, a group of ruins about 180 miles south of Mem- 
phis. The tablets were found by a woman, who informed the natives. 
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These saw at once that they differed from usual Egyptian antiquities, being 
large and small clay tablets covered with writing quite different from the 
hieroglyphics. About three hundred tablets were found, and these were 
conveyed to Cairo to the dealers. There was soon a keen competition be- 
tween the authorities of the Museums of London, Berlin, and Gizeh for the 
possession of examples of these strange records; and the British Museum, 
through Dr. Budge, obtained eighty-two examples, a selection of which are 
now exhibited, and the whole of which have been published by the order of 
the Trustees, under the editorship of Drs. Bezold and Budge, with autotype 
reproductions. Nearly two hundred went to Berlin, and others went to 
Gizeh or private collections. 

Students were soon busily engaged in examining the tablets, and the re- 
sults were, indeed, astonishing, for, by accident, we had discovered the For- 
eign Office of the Pharaohs during the important period of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Here were the letters of the Kings of Egypt, Babylon, of Mitani, 
or North Mesopotamia, and reports from Egyptian Viceroys in Tyre, Sidon, 
Gebal, and in Jerusalem itself, written nearly two centuries before Moses. 
What important lost chapters of history are now restored to us by these doc- 
uments. Most of the inscriptions belong to the reigns of Amenophis III. 
and VI. During the latter days of this dynasty, after the grand victory of 
Mageddo by Thothmes III., Egypt was master of Syria as far as the Eu- 
phrates, and in close alliance with the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia. 
During one of these visits to North Syria on a hunting expedition he married 
a lady of the royal house of Mithani named Thi, who was destined to become 
one of the most remarkable queens of the ancient East. Soon after the 
arrival of this lady at court she changed all the course of court life. 
She introduced the worship of her favorite god Aten, or the Solar disk, and 
established so violent a heresy that on the death of the king Amenophis IV. 
her son deserted the ancient faith of Amon and left Thebes, and built a new 
city and new temples at Tel el-Amarna which he called after himself, Khu- 
en-Aten, ‘‘ the glory of the Solar disk,” and lived here surrounded by a court 
principally composed of Asiatics. The marriage with Thi was not the only 
Asiatic alliance which Amenophis contracted, for he married, early in his 
reign, a Babylonian princess, and afterwards two others of the same nation- 
ality, the daughters of Kallima-Sin, King of Chaldea, and the large tablet 
now on exhibition in the Museum contains the correspondence relating to 
the alliance with the youngest daughter of this king. Thi was first wife, 
and bore, as the monuments show, the title of ** Royal mother, Royal Wife, 
and Queen of Egypt.” Although Amenophis III: had married the sister 
and daughter of the Babylonian, he was particularly anxious to marry a 
younger daughter, named Sukharte, ‘‘the little one,” of this king. 

In addition to the letter in the Museum, there are two others in the Muse- 
um at Berlin and a third in the collection at Gizeh. The Babylonian king 
had his doubts as to trusting his favorite child to the Pharaoh. He first 
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pleads that his daughter is too young to marry, and begs the king to wait. 
In the letter in the Museum the king quotes copiously from previous corres- 
pondence, and thus we read: ‘‘ You have said to me,” he says, ** thou wish- 
est my daughter to wife, but from the time when my father gave my sister to 
wife, no man hath seen her, and none knoweth whether she is dead or alive.” 
Thus he will not send the child until he know the fate of her aunt. He has 
already sent an embassy, but these men the Egyptian king says were too 
young to identify her among the assembled women of the court. ‘Send, 
therefore,” he says, ‘‘a wise man, and examine her household, and let him 
see the honor in which she is held by the king.” The Babylonian king has 
advanced other reasons against this alliance. He complains that whereas 
kings whom his daughters have married have made both his ambassadors 
and himself rich presents, Amenophis has neglected to do so, and not only 
this, but he has detained the soldiers and chariots of the escort in the land. 
To this Amenophis replies, with warmth, that he knows nothing of the lost 
troops, and that if they are lost, which he doubts, they have been captured 
by the Canaanites. He is quite willing to do as much, and more, than any 
other Egyptians have done. We should have supposed that the Babylonian 
king would have been satisfied, but the Berlin letter now gives us the real 
cause of the soreness. Kallima-Sin himself is in love. He had in a previ- 
ous letter asked Pharaoh to allow him to marry an Egyptian princess, and he 
has met with a curt answer, ‘*‘ That the daughter of the king of Egypt has 
never been given to a nobody.” To which the Babylonian king makes 
reply : ‘* When I heard these words I wrote thee saying, Surely thou art king, 
and canst do as thou pleasest, and if thou wilt give who shall say a word 
against it? When I heard these words, I wrote thee saying, Surely there are 
daughters of princes, who are beautiful women, in Egypt. Now, if thou 
knowest a beautiful woman I beseech thee to send her to me, for who could 
say she was not a princess?” He then adds, ‘*I durst not do this; thou 
actest not as a friend and a brother.” Amenophis still refuses, and the next 
letter says: ** Inasmuch as thou hast not sent me a wife, I will do in like 
manner unto thee, and hinder any lady from going from Babylon to Egypt.” 
Kallima-Sin seems at last to have yielded, as in the letter we read: ** With 
reference to thy request for my daughter Sukharte to wife, she has come to 
an age when she can be married, and if thou wilt write, ‘and send the re- 
quired presents,’ I will send her to thee!” Such is the picture which we 
gain from this most important document of the courtship of a Pharaoh, and 
the very mercenary and diplomatic mode of bringing about a royal marriage 
thirty-four centuries ago. 


A gigantic dam or barrage is to be erected at Assouan for controlling the 
waters of the Nile. The original intention was to erect this dam seventy- 
five feet high. This would have raised the level of the Nile to an extent that 
would have submerged the ruins of Philz. It has been concluded, however, 
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to raise the height of the dam to the level of the floor of Philw, then noth- 
ing will be submerged, and Sir Samuel Baker thinks that the appearance of 
the ruins will he enhanced by the grandeur of the lake expansion produced 
by the increased level. The engineer ‘‘ has considerately adhered to the style 
of ancient Egypt, so that the dam will harmonize with the Phile temples, 
and will form a magnificent adjunct to the ruins of antiquity.” It is com- 
puted that there is already sufficient material cut and lying in the ancient 
quarries of Assouan, to complete the barrage. This will necessarily destroy 
‘the unfinished obelisk, which was never completely excavated, and lies there 
to the present day as a most interesting record of the manner in which the 
obelisks of Egypt were dressed and finished ¢” situ before they were de- 
tached from the living rock. 


Lake Moeris. 

A paper on Lake Moeris was read by Brugsch Pasha before the Société de 
Géographie Khediviale at Cairo, on April 8. He remarked that, notwith- 
standing the opinion expressed by many savants that Lake Moeris existed 
only in the brain of Herodotos, there was abundant monumental evidence to 
show that at a very early period of Egyptian history there existed near the 
plateau of Hawara an immense basin of water, which gave its name to a 
whole province, the Fayim or ‘lake district.” In ancient times there were 
forty-two divisions or nomes of Egypt, each having its own capital, local 
government, and cu/tus, and all more or less worshipping Osiris; but from 
these it is evident the Fayfiim was excluded. It formed an isolated part of 
the kingdom, was divided like the parent country into nomes with their gov- 
ernors, and, save in the necropolis at Hawara, was given over to the worship 
of Sebak, the crocodile god. It was known in the hieroglyphs as To She, 
the lake district, which in Coptic became P-ium, the maritime district, and 
survives to-day in the Arabic Fayim. It is evident from the celebrated 
Fayfiim papyrus, of which there are two copies, that the term Mer-uer, the 
great water, or lake, was also applied to it; and perhaps herein lies the ori- 
gin of the name *‘ Moeris.” The waters of this lake must have reached to 
the plateau of Hawara, the necropolis of the inhabitants of a town called 
Shed, on the site of which stands the modern city of Medinet-el-Fayfim. It 
was in ancient times a royal residence, and contained a magnificent temple, 
dedicated to Sebak, whose dimensions far exceeded those of the temples at 
Thebes. Tradition gives Amen-em-hat III. of the XIIth Dynasty as the 
constructor of Lake Moeris, and his burial place is the crude brick pyramid 
at Hawara; but fragments bearing the cartouches of Amen-em-hat I. and 
Usertsen II., found near Medinet, would prove it of more ancient date. 
Moreover it was hardly possible that a town of such dimensions as Shed 
would be built at any distance from water. A canal called Hune, or Hunet, 
cut from the Nile, fed the lake and provided for the needs of the city; the 
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mouth of it was called in the hieroglyphs La hune, ‘‘the opening of the 
canal,” a name which survives in the modern-‘*‘ El-Lahfin.” There is an 
interesting allusion to this ‘* opening of the canal” in the celebrated Stela of 
Piankhi, written about the eighth century B. C. Brugsch Pasha also most 
ingeniously suggested that Ra-pa-ro-hunet, ‘‘ the temple of the mouth of the 
canal,” might give us the derivation of the word * labyrinth.” 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


I am about going abroad, partly with a view to arranging some matters of 
importance at the London office, and will therefore say no more now than a 
word of gratitude to those who are supporting the work. Our funds are so 
carefully expended, so much is done that is wholly gratuitous, and such care 
is taken to make the most of every opportunity, that a small amount goes a 
long way. It is getting to be common for those who have visited the Holy 
Land to make subscriptions as a thank offering for the privilege granted to 
them. Who can talk freely of his visit there without dwelling with satisfac- 
tion upon the Fund which has done so much to give good maps and identify 
sites of towns and ascertain facts in regard to the past? The letters which 
are received are sometimes very affecting, for they show the love which daily 
reading of the Bible has given for the pathways of the Lord. Not a few of 
our subscribers are clergymen of small salaries who ardently desire to see 
our work go forward, because they know its value to the Christian Church. 
Not seldom are words of blessing added to the contributions. - It is a singu- 
lar fact that the rich in America do not seem to be moved with this love of 
the Bible and its land, for their names are seldom found on our lists. 

Perhaps I am corrected in this impression by the popularity of a course of 
lectures now in process of delivery in London. Mr. Armstrong writes that 
the room is crowded. I subjoin a list. The lectures will undoubtedly ap- 
pear in print: May 3d, lecturer, Col. Sir Charles W. Wilson, K. C. B., 
K. C. M. G., F. R. S., D. C. L., LL.D., R. E., subject, ‘* Jerusalem.” 
May toth, lecturer, Major Conder, D. C. L., LL.D., R. E., subject, ‘* Fu- 
ture of Palestine.” May 17th, lecturer, Rev Canon Tristram, LL.D., F. R. 
S., subject, ‘* Natural History of Palestine.” May 31st, lecturer, Walter 
Besant, Esq., M. A., subject, ‘*‘ Twenty-seven Years’ Work.” June 7th, 
lecturer, Rev. W. Wright, D. D., subject, ‘‘ The Hittites up to date.” 
June 21st, lecturer, W. M. Flinders Petrie, Esq., subject, ‘‘ The Story of a 
‘Tell.’” June 28th, lecturer, Rev. Canon Dalton, C. M. G., subject, ‘* The 
Modern Traveler in Palestine.” 

I have given lectures during the past year, for the benefit of the Fund, in 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Providence, Cleveland, and elsewhere, and shall be 
glad to arrange in the autumn for more work of the kind. Those who see the 
special views which are shown speak with emphasis of their freshened in- 
terest in the explorations. THEODORE F. Wricur, 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


To the Editor of Biblia : 


Since May 20 these subscriptions have been received: 


Rev. H. C. Farrar, D. D...$ 5.00 
E. R. Greene 5-00 
Gerrit H. VAN WAGENEN 25.00 
R. H. Ensign 

Dr. C. L. Ford 

J. Leroy White 

General Charles G. Loring. 
Prof. A. P. Bissell, D.D... 
Joseph H. Center 

Henry W. Cramp 

George L. Bradley 

Mrs. Mary S. Bradford 


10.00 
5-00 


Miss E. L. ‘Breese......... 
Miss Mary A. Leavitt 
Joseph Moore, Jr.,F.R.G.S 
Mrs. E. Williams 

E. J. Dunning 

Henry J. WILLING...... , 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D. D 


15.00 
5.00 
5-00 
5-00 


25.00 
5-00 


University of Kansas 

Miss Mary Coles 

Mrs. J. A. Metcalf 

Princeton Theological Semi- 
16.95 
5.00 
5.00 
51-95 


5.00 
25.00 


5.00 
25.00 


Mrs. Grorce H. QuIncy.. 
Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull 


5.00 
Mrs. J. Tyler Stevens 5-00 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie 


Hon. Martin BRIMMER... 100.00 


The delay in distributing both Audastis 77. and the initial volume of the 
Archeological Survey is annoying to me; but on the other hand, greater ac- 


curacy is insured. 


W. C. WinsLow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, June 20, 1892. 


*Through Prof. H. H. Bice, Ph. D. 


Subscriptions to the eclhabileaseal Survey of Egypt. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


These subscriptions have come to hand since May 20: 


Mrs. Emma M. Kittredge. . 
John Johnston 

J. Leroy White 

General Charles G. Loring... 
Joseph H. Center 

Henry W. Cramp 


.$ 5.00 


5-00 


Mrs. Henry J. WILLING... 25.00 


-D. Henry Sheldon....... ‘ 


W. J. Gorpon 
Miss Evra L. Wotcorrt.... 
Rochester Theological Semi- 


Hon. MARTIN BRIMMER.. 


Recently appointed secretaries out the list) are Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., 


Avon, Il. ; 


Mrs. George H. Christian, Minneapolis; Miss Sarah H. Killi- 
kelly, Pittsburgh ; Albert Aub, Esq., New York City. 


If our forty-six sec- 
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retaries will average two fresh subscriptions yearly, the list will be kept up, 
and my own arduous and incessant labors lessened materially. . The ‘ Sur- 
vey” is of splendid promise, and great value, but it will be a large expense 
to the Fund. As to-day is my ‘‘silver wedding” anniversary, I am natur- 
ally more hopeful than common of what we are yet to find in Egypt and pub- 
lish to the world touching that most interesting story—the evolution of man 
in knowledge and civilization. Ws. C. WInsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, June 20, 1892. ; 





Archzological Notes. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards has left almost the whole of her property to 
found a professorship of Egyptology, under certain conditions, at University 
College, London. The value of the chair will amount to about $2,000 a 
year. 


We have received, too late for notice in this number, ** Ten Years’ Dig- 
ging in Egypt, 1881-1891,” by W. Flinders Petrie. The August Brsiia 
will contain a review of Petrie’s ‘*Illahun, Kahun and Gurob,” by Rev. J. 
N. Fradenburgh, D. D. 


The first livraison of the illustrated monograph on the sarcophagi of Sidon, 
found by Hamdy Bey, is to be published at Paris. In the editorial work M. 
Theodore Reinach has assisted the publisher. The subscription price for 
the entire work is now raised to 200 francs. 





There will be published this month, by the ‘* Chicago University Press,” 
‘* Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belonging to the K Collection of the 
British Museum,” by Dr. Robert Francis Harper, associate professor of the 
Semitic languages in the University of Chicago. 





We shall soon publish in Brsi1a two articles on ‘* The Ancient Egyptian 
Religion,” by J. A. S. Grant-Bey, M. A., M.D., LL.D. Dr. Grant-Bey 
has resided in Egypt a good many years and in these article he throws a 
new light upon some points in the religion of ancient Egypt. 





At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society, Mr. John Dynely 
Prince attempted to settle the meaning of the enigmatical inscription which 
appeared on the walls of the banqueting chamber of Belshazzar, the last king 
of Babylon. Following a hint given by M. Clermont Ganneau, he trans- 
lated the words Mene, mene, tekel upharsin, ** There have been counted a 
mina, a shekel, and half minas.” According to Talmudic usage, an un- 
worthy son of a worthy father is metaphoiically called a ‘* half mina, son of 
a mina.” In this way the author of Daniel wished to draw a parallel be- 
tween Nebuchadnezzer, the father, and Belshazzar, the son., The mina was 
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the largest Babylonian weight. The shekel was one-sixth of the mina, and 
would represent Belshazzar as the unworthy successor of the founder of the 
Babylonian Empire. The two half minas point to the division of the king- 
dom of Nebuchadnezzer between the Medes and Persians. 


The first part of Vol. VII. of C. Bezold’s Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
which in. the future will be published by E. Filber, in Berlin, will contain 
an article on ** Palestine and Assyria in the Days of Joshua,” by M. Jas- 
trow, Jr. ; ‘* Deux Inscriptions de Judéa,” by Y. Le Gac, and the conclud- 
ing part of J. A. Knudtzon’s paper on Assyrian grammar. 





M. Salomon Reinach has reprinted from the Revue Archéologique his 
** Chronique d’Orient” for 1890, being the twenty-fourth of these invaluable 
summaries of the results of archzological research in Greece and the Levant. 
While the bulk of the work is of course concerned with Greece proper, the 
survey also extends over Egypt, Palestine and the Hittite question. 





Prof. Sayce has discovered at Medinet Habu the Egyptian name of the 
Dead Sea. Between the names of Salem and Yerdano and the Jordan 
comes ‘* the lake of Rethpana.” As the Dead Sea is the only ‘ lake” in 
that part of the world, the identification of the name is certain. Rethpana 
could correspond with a Canaanite Reshpon, a derivation from Reshpu, the 
sun-god, who revealed himself in flames of fire. 





Rev. Greville Chester, the well-known Egyptologist, died in London, 
May 23, in the sixty-second year of his age. His long experience in Egypt, 
combined with an instinctive perception, had given him an authoritative 
knowledge of the true and the false. Relying on this, dealers used to bring 
to him at Cairo antiquities not only from Egypt but from all parts of the 
Levant, and he knew how to find for them purchasers. 


Prof. Sayce while in Egypt spent several days at Tel el-Amarna with Mr. 
Petrie, when coming down the Nile, and examined the fragments of cunei- 
form tablets which he has discovered there. Among them are portions of 
letters from the governors of Musikhuna, in Palestine, and Gebal, in Pheeni- 
cia. Among them were some lexical fragments. One or two of these 
formed part of a sort of comparative dictionary of three (or perhaps five) 
different languages, one of them of course being Babylonian, in which the 
words of the other languages are explained at length. The work seems to 
have been compiled by ‘‘ order of the King of Egypt.” Another work was 
a dictionary of Sumerian and Babylonian, in which the pronunciation of the 
Sumerian is given as well as their ideographic representation. Thus the 
Babylonian risdpu and [di] date are stated to be the equivalents not only of 
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the ideographic gas-gaz, but also of the phonetically written ga-az-ga-az. 
This confirms the views of Professors Sayce and Oppert, expressed long ago, 
as to the comparatively late date at which Accado-Sumerian ceased to be a 
spoken language. 


At Assuan some new tombs have been, opened, one by the Crown Prin- 
cess of Sweden and Norway, the other by Mr. James. One of them belonged 
to the reign of Nofer-ka-Ra; and, in an inscription found in it, Prof. 
Schiaparelli has read the name of the land of Pun. It is said that a Denga 
dance had been brought to Egypt from Pun in the reign of Assa. Pun, ac- 
cordingly, was already known to the Egyptians in the age of the Vth Dy- 
nasty. 


M. de Morgan has been appointed director of the Gizeh Museum in place 
of M. Grébaut. This will meet with general approval. He is young and 
energetic, and the work he has done in the Caucasus and in Persia has placed 
him in the front rank of archeologists and explorers. Moreover, he is an 
engineer, and therefore possesses a practical knowledge which, in view of 
the conservasion of the ancient monuments of Egypt, is a matter of prime 
importance. 


Miss Brodrick, the editor of Brugsch’s ** Egypt under the Pharaohs,” and 
translator of Mariette’s ‘* Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History,” writes: ‘I 
have only just returned to England having been a long winter in Egypt. I 
hope to send an article for Bid/ia very soon on Lake Moeris. Brugsch 
Pasha was in the Faydm this year and told me some interesting things anent 
the existence of this much disputed lake, which I think of embodying into a 
paper for Brdiia.” 


Among other recent publications are: ‘‘ The Tel el-Amarna Tablets in 
the British Museum,” with autotype facsimile. Printed by order of the 
Trustees; pp. xciv., 157, with 24 plates. Royal 8vo. 28s. ‘* Inscriptions 
Hieroglyphiques, receuilles en Egypte,” by K. Piehl; 2 Série, II. Com- 
mentaire. Royal 4to. pp. 101, Leipzig, £1 4s. ‘‘Babylonische Texte,” 
Heft X. ‘Inschriften von Darius, Kénig von Babylonien,” by J. N. 
Strassmaier; pp. 160, 10s. 


Rev. Lysander Dickerman, of the Astor Library, New York, is prepared 
to deliver any of the following lectures: 1. ‘* A Bird’s-eye View of Egypt 
in its Glory.” 2. ** The Buried Cities of Egypt.” 3. ‘* Egyptian Races; 
the Discovery of Forgotten Tribes.” 4. ‘* The Pharaohs; How they 
Looked, Dressed, Lived and Acted; and the Position of Woman in Ancient 
Egypt.” 5. **The Social and Domestic Customs of the Egyptians.” 
6. ‘* Art and Architecture in Egypt.” 7. ‘* The Language, Literature and 
Education of the Ancient Egyptians.” 8. ‘* The Rise and Growth of Ideas ; 
Mythology and Symbology.” 9. ‘* The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians.” 
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10. ** The Hebrews in Egypt.” 11. ‘‘ The Greeks in Egypt.” 12. ‘* The 
Influence of Egypt on Modern Civilization.” 13. ‘* The Coptic Church and 
the Oldest Christian Antiquities in the World.” 14. ‘* The Decline and Fall 


of the Egyptian Empire.” 15. ‘* The Fayam; the Labyrinth; Lake Moeris; 
English Occupation; and Egypt for the Egyptians.” 


Rev. T. E. Dowling, honorary secretary of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund at Jerusalem, reports the formation of ‘‘ The Jerusalem Association of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund.” This local society numbers already four- 
teen members. It has Bishop Blyth for its chairman; it has opened:a read- 
ing room in the Holy City, where the maps and books of the Fund may be 
consulted by travellers and others, and has made arrangements for the de- 
livery of a number of lectures on the Archeology of Jerusalem in Palestine, 
by local antiquaries, during the season of visitors. 

Part II. of ** Ancient Egypt” is now issued to subscribers. It is a great 
improvement on Part I., as far as press-work and clearness of illustrations are 
concerned. We have been so much dissatisfied with the press-work of Part 
I. that we desire all subscribers who have received copies in which the press- 
work is poor, or the illustrations, pages one to twelve, are not clearly brought 
out, to notify us, and we will send duplicate pages from one to twelve be- 
fore the work is completed and ready for the binder. We can receive but 
a few more subscribers under our ** Special Offer.” — 

The following enigmas are from Kircher’s Zdipus A:gyptiaca, chap. iv., 
p- 31: ‘*I am not afraid of thieves; but my thefts are a terror to others, for 
my whole life is spent in theft. If you desire to know my name, three num- 
bers will give it to you, which are forty, four hundred, and two hundred.” 
The answer to this enigma is the Greek word Jus, mouse, which letters 
stands for 40, 400, 200. ‘* He who is one of five hundred and fifteen will be 
able to give a gift worthy of my prayers.” By the ‘ five hundred and fif- 
teen” is meant the Latin DVX., ‘‘a leader,” the Roman numerals making 
that number. 

Dr. G. W. Leitner, the organizing secretary of the International Congress 
of Orientalists, has returned to England, after a visit of some duration to 
Spain, Portugal and Morocco, with a view to making arrangements for the 
next Oriental Congress. Difficulties having arisen with regard to the pro- 
posed meeting in Spain, it has now been definitely settled that the tenth con- 
gress shall be held at Lisbon, from September 23 to October 1, of the present 
year. The King of Portugal, who is himselfa Hebrew scholar, has accepted 
the office of president, and all the local arrangements will be made by the 
Geographical Society of Lisbon. In addition to the usual lists of subjects, 
three will be special sections for the discussion of questions relating to Portu- 
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gal and the East, and to the Phillipine Islands. Excursions are proposed not 
only to Cintra, Batalha, and Evora in Portugal, but also to Seville, Cor- 
dova, and Granada in Spain. Further particulars can be obtained from 
Dr. G. W. Leitner, Oriental University Institute, Woking, London, Eng- 
land. 





Dr. John P. Peters, director of the late expedition to Babylonia, states that 
the exploring party uncovered the old temple of Bel, the chief sanctuary of 
Niffer, once among the oldest cities of Babylon. Tablets were found which 
go back to the earliest Babylonian dynasties, forty centuries before the be- 
ginning of our era. A workshop was found and colored glass—perhaps the 
oldest discovery of glass outside of Egypt. Dr. Peters searched long for 
the clay cylinders, which were always placed in the corners of the building, 
and which are so valuable as historical material. He was, however, un- 
successful. 


Precepts. 


Beware of giving pain by the words of thy mouth, and make not thyself to 
be feared. 

He who speaks evil reaps evil. 

Work for thyself. Do not count upon the wealth of others; it will not 
enter thy dwelling place. 

Do not eat bread in the presence of one who stands and waits, without 
putting forth thine hand toward the loaf for him. 

Enter not into a crowd if thou art there in the beginning of a quarrel. 

Good manners are the minor morality of life. ° 

Be not discourteous to the stranger who is in thy house. He is thy guest. 

Do not remain sitting when thy elder, or thy superior, is standing. 

If a deaf man is present, do not multiply words; It is better thou keep 
silent. By the Scribe Ani, 3,000 years ago. 


“ Oh, flower of henna! 

My heart stands still in thy presence. 

I have made mine eyes brilliant for thee with kohl. 

When I behold thee, I fly to thee, oh my Beloved! 

Oh, Lord of my heart, sweet is this hour. An hour passed with thee is worth an hour 
of eternity! 


“ Oh, flower of marjoram ! 

Fain would I be to thee as the garden in which I have planted flowers and sweet-smell- 
ing shrubs! the garden watered by pleasant runlets, and refreshed by the north 
breeze ! ; 

Here let us walk, oh my beloved, hand in hand, our hearts filled with joy ! 

Better than food, better than drink, is it to behold thee. 

To behold thee, and to behold thee again! ” 


From an Egyptian Papyrus in the British Museum. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1888, under the Presidency of the 


late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose . 


of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 


of objects discovered. These objects are* 


of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 


season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nee (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celuin and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuaginy 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excayation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
danhes” and the “Daphnae” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Tell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nae,” iacluded in ‘*Tanis, Part IL.” 

1887— Teli-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Joszphus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texte. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Blble. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 
1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in 92-98 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in BrBiia 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hassan. A‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
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trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 


.ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 


Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty -three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. ~ 


Mrs. Geo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooklyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 123 West Eleventh St., New York 
city. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. James L. Morgan, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, Ph .D., 126 Gar- 
den St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avon, IIl. 
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Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2 ng Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 
Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
. Providence, R. I. 

tev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 


N. Y. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 1381 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburg, 

enn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 48 East 83d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 


Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South 
Hiland street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. 32 Nassau 


St., New York City. 
Rev. D.D., Concord, 


A. P. Putnam, 

ass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. my 8 rng Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 


t#~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 


1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say. it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 


Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., KC.M.G., F.R.S., LL D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F. R. 8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major ‘Anderson, ©. M. G., R..E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Mzrrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 


In the course of its twenty-five years’ 


_existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has: done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 


1. ExoavATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted betore the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 


in an entirely new light. 


2. Tue RECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHarces WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tae Survey or Western Pares- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. ‘ 

4. Tue AronoLocioaL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
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tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae GerorogicaL, Survey oF Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. EXoAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an’ 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry intro Manners anv Cvs- 
toms, Proverss, LEGEenps, TRADITIoNs, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 


and from whom all circulars and other in- 


BIBLIA. 


formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 


1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 


(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its arents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 


(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 


(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 
Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlin ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 
(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements ’” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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